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between the two have become so slight that no one can see
why they exist, the distinction will vanish. And the result
will not be unfavourable to the ends of higher culture as
a single whole.

In directing the various grades of instruction, the objects
for which the State works are primarily social, though at the
same time it meets the needs of individuals. On the other
hand, it combines the interests of society with those of
humanity at large, by seeking to further the ends of science
and art beyond the domain of instruction proper, through
the medium of public institutions. Private enterprise may
do much in this sphere, but the best results must be left
to the State, since it alone has sufficient power and means,
while in many cases no private individual has time enough
at his disposal. Here the State fulfils a function whose
consequences reach far beyond the sphere of its own narrower
interests. Entering into competition with other nations, and
supplementing with new achievements the treasures of the
past, the nation shares in the intellectual life of humanity as
a whole.

The State thus unites all the tendencies of national life:
property and business^law and education. In so doing, the
objects that it follows are more various than those of any
other association of individuals. Only the individual person-
ality resembles the State in this respect Along with the
manifold nature of its purposes, the State has also an entire
freedom in the choice of new courses, such as belongs to
no other entity but the individual. For good reasons, it
makes but a limited use of this freedom, extending its activity
into new fields only by a gradual process of change. In this
it follows the law of continuity in development, which must
also guide individuals in the use of their powers. As the
individual limits himself in his occupation and his endeavours